SUMMARY 


The present volume of the Ethos is entitled On New Education and it highlights the problems 
resulting from the new attitudes to education advanced currently in Poland as well as in many other 
countries. The authors of the articles included in the volume reflect on the philosophical founda- 
tions of education, on the appreciation of the human person in the educational process, on the 
value of teaching students how to think in a critical way, as well as on the educational reform 
implemented at present in Poland. 

The text From the Editors refers to the phenomenon of the split of the original unity of 
human knowledge into its theoretical and practical domains, as could be seen already in the 
separation of Aristotle’s and Plato’s philosophy. This process, which has remained an essential 
characteristic of European philosophy and culture, had its first grave consequences in the age of the 
Enlightenment and largely affected also modern conceptions of and attitudes to education, both in 
the sphere of its social reception and in the one of the actual teaching content and methods. The 
ideas that govern the educational reform in Poland reflect those trends in the present age in that 
they express the conviction that the human person is above all destined to realize practical goals in 
life and that theoretical knowledge is as such superfluous. According to the dominating attitude to 
education, knowledge should be treated instrumentally, as a tool that serves various practical tasks, 
but has no value as such. These ideas are frequently accompanied by a new conception of the 
human person who is seen as a being that acts on emotional stimuli rather than on intellectual 
recognition. Thus it might be worthwhile in the modern times to recover the ancient Greek concept 
of paideia that could become the guiding principle in the philosophy of education. 

In his address delivered to the catechists, teachers and students gathered at Włocławek Ca- 
thedral on 6 June 1991, Pope John Paul II referred to Jesus Christ’s words: “Go, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all I have commanded you” (Mt 28: 19-20). These words had 
become the root of evangelization which is also part of the education given in schools today. The 
task of the school was synthetically expressed in the Second Vatican Council’s Declaration on 
Christian Education Gravissimum Educationis: “It is designed not only to develop with special care 
the intellectual faculties but also to form the ability to judge rightly, to hand on the cultural legacy 
of previous generations, to foster a sense of values, to prepare for professional life. Between pupils 
of different talents and backgrounds it promotes friendly relations and fosters a spirit of mutual 
understanding” (No. 5). The Pope pointed to the tradition of the Polish nation in this context and 
stressed that a nation must not lose its memory or it will get reduced to a tribe. Giving religious 
instruction in schools was a constant element of the Polish educational tradition. Now, as this 
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tradition has been retrieved after forty years of the communist rule, all the attempts at forcing the 
way for the attitudes of fanaticism or fundamentalism introduced under the guise of a scientific 
ideology must be stopped. The method of the Church is respect for freedom and unceasing 
recognition of the transcendent dignity of the human person. The state should on its part apply 
the “principle of subsidiarity so that there is no kind of school monopoly, for this is opposed to the 
native rights of the human person, to the development and spread of culture, to the peaceful 
association of citizens and to the pluralism that exists today in ever so many societies” (No. 6). 
Schools must teach their students the right use of liberty and respect their rights to express their 
own judgments of conscience, according to the religious formation they have received. In the 
conclusion of his address the Pope expressed his gratitude to the teachers and to all those who 
contributed to the education and formation he received in the schools he had attended. 

In the homily delivered on the first anniversary of the passing of Pope John Paul II, 
Fr. Mieczystaw Mokrzycki recalled the late Holy Father’s last days and interpreted the events of 
the previous year in the light of the words that had always accompanied him throughout his 
pontificate: “The prayer of Gethsemane goes on.” 

The first section of the articles is entitled On Education - From the Philosophi- 
cal Perspective. 

Furio Pesci holds that the cultural horizon of pedagogy must be much broader than pedagogy 
itself and that it must remain open to other disciplines, as well as allow the awareness of the 
multiple shapes of human sensitivity, in particular of literature and art which express the human 
spirit in the most direct way. Pedagogy must integrate ethics and psychology. Apart from it, 
however, it should be based on the mediation of various disciplines, from philosophy to arts, while 
its method should be sustained and harmonious development of all the elements which build up the 
human person. The thinkers whose ideas best reflect this pedagogical stance were M. Nedoncelle 
and K. Jaspers. Indeed, Jaspers’ conception of that which cannot be subject to objectivization, 
which he developed having worked as a psychopathologist, is one of the pillars of philosophically 
and scientifically grounded pedagogy. It also exhibits respect for the mystery of man: the attitude 
found also at the core of the personalist “adequate” anthropology. Jaspers held that it is virtually 
impossible to know the human phenomenon in an objective and analytical way, the reason being 
that a cognitive act does not have the potential of grasping the living and individual reality of the 
human being, as it naturally tends to divide its object into parts which are subsequently subject to 
reification. Thus the natural tendency of any cognitive act is to make the person what the person 
cannot be, namely, an object. Understanding the human being involves an analysis of numerous 
“areas” of humanness and all of them are justified insofar as the philosopher or pedagogue remains 
aware of their partial and inexhaustible nature. Thus Jaspers’ ideas point to the epistemological 
and methodological limits of human cognition and postulate a comprehensive and interdisciplinary 
vision, which, however, must involve the awareness that the reality of humanity will always trans- 
gress the cognitive data. What escapes human cognition is the absolute and radical freedom 
characteristic of the human being in the ontological sense. Thus each human entirety that we 
approach throughout research manifests the infiniteness of the human being. This vision engenders 
a perspective for pedagogy to be developed by means of particular conceptions. The problem of 
education, however, consists primarily in resolving the antinomy between authority and freedom. 
Thus education must be perceived as a relationship involving mutual interaction, where positive 
authority can originate only within the relationships between persons who respect each other’s 
autonomy. Education bears the nature of dialogue and confrontation, its deepest essence being 
appreciation of the value of an individual human being, which consists in recognizing the fact that 
formation is an unceasing process, susceptible to failure, mysterious in its unpredictability and 
always live. If conceived of in such a way, education cannot be programmed. It must be accompa- 
nied by a continuous struggle against depersonalization which always threatens the formation 
process. In general, one can say that the significant nature of formation lies in there appearing 
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a clash between the objective and the subjective poles of the process in question. This clash is 
apparently the constitutive mark of formation, while the individuals who are subject to formation 
will always retain the primacy in their search for the sense to give to their lives. Although cultural 
contexts can be taught, formation, in its deepest sense, will remain unexplored, imbued with the 
mystery which a human being always is to another. In this context, it is worthwhile pointing to the 
special significance of the ideas and conceptions advanced by V. Frankl and M. Montessori. 
Wojciech Chudy outlines the vision of pedagogy as it is based on the personalism advocated by 
Pope John Paul II and rooted in the vision of the human person put forward by the Second Vatican 
Council. In this vision, the human person is always approached as living in a community in which 
personal growth is an unceasing process. The late Pope’s personalistic approach to pedagogy was 
inspired by J. Maritain and E. Mounier, as well as based on the ideas which he developed himself as 
philosopher. According to personalistic pedagogy, the concept of education must grow out of 
a specific vision of the human person as an acting being and must relate to the key reality of the 
human dignity. A very significant philosophical category here is that of participation, in the case of 
the educational process manifested by the common participation of both educators and students in 
the value of truth, which is bound with that of love. The process of education should involve the 
principle of subsidiarity with a view to the fact that the first educators of children are their parents, 
while all the other educators are only assisting the parents in fulfilling their primary task. The 
educational process embraces a meeting of generations in which the educators must see to the fact 
that each student is approached as a free human person and bearer of the special human dignity. 
An integral part of any educational process is demonstrating the students the significance of the 
relationship between truth and freedom. Education as such should aim at the realization of the 
human potential, with the educators having in mind the fact that the human person is always an 
incomplete being, and must be assisted in developing his or her potentialities. One can say that 
within the personalistic approach human imperfection turns out the ultimate justification of peda- 
gogy. As a discipline, pedagogy is the meeting point of the metaphysics of the person and ethics, 
thus it could be called the metaphysics of assistance. It is a significant factor that education 
normally pertains to the period of youth in one’s life. This is a period of intense growth and 
transformation in all dimensions: bodily, psychological, spiritual and, last but not least, moral. 
Thus educators cannot escape the reference to the axiological dimension in their work. It is 
important that they should inspire self-discipline and development of moral sensitivity in their 
students and see to the integrity of their growth. Among the goals of personalistic education is that 
of shaping in the students the proper attitude to freedom as opposed to licence, as well as the 
conviction that freedom may be used in a human way only as long as it draws on the recognized 
truth. Another purpose of personalistic education is that of making the students realize and dis- 
cover for themselves the unique value of the human dignity and recognize its binding power. The 
best educational method in this context appears to be specific witness bearing which consists in 
adopting the attitude to other persons which will reveal that value (dignity) as being its root. 
Witold Starnawski points to the fact that modern culture only too eagerly removes concepts 
such as “guidance” and “truth” from the common vocabulary, and against this trend, considers the 
topic of how modern schools, in particular public state schools, should be involved in guiding the 
students towards truth. However, it is impossible to understand the tasks of the school without 
philosophical reflection. The mission of the school is considered as that of the community of 
students, teachers and parents. In this perspective, guidance and education are understood inte- 
grally, as they were considered by Pope John Paul II, who discerned in them the process of 
perfectioning the individuals, aimed at the actualization of their personhood or humanness by 
way of making them discover the truth about themselves and about the surrounding world. 
A common problem which the modern school encounters nowadays is that while actually being 
one of numerous environments that contribute to the process of shaping young people’s charac- 
ters, it is frequently seen as if it was the only such environment and ascribed the tasks that lie 
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outside the scope of its possibilities, for instance, to replace the family, to compensate for the 
passiveness of other institutions or to eliminate the morally bad influences caused by other factors. 
According to the Conciliar Declaration on Christian Education Gravissimum Educationis, the 
school should be “the center whose work and progress must be shared together by families, 
teachers, associations of various types that foster cultural, civic, and religious life, as well as by 
civil society and the entire human community” (No. 5). The truth aimed at in the process of moral 
guidance is of both cognitive and personal nature, the former resulting in the latter. The personal 
truth refers above all to the tension-revealing inner relationship within the cognitive subject, 
between what a given person is and what he or she should be. Simultaneously, this relationship 
uncovers the measure in which the given person has realized his or her humanity, and in what 
measure he or she has turned against it. Although grounded in the human persons, truth trans- 
cends their beings, thus becoming the inner criterion, the measure of their humanness. Education 
or guidance towards truth must consist in shaping the students’ consciousness and will so that they 
should understand the role of truth in their personal growth, remain open to it, recognize its 
transcendence and realize it in their lives. In particular, the truth about the human person reveals 
that human dignity is a value that indeed transcends the person as such. It manifests that man must 
be distinguished from other creations, since, unlike them, he cannot be reduced to the natural or 
material world. Philosophical anthropology, which refers to the notion of dignity as the capability 
of rational, free acts motivated by love, cannot explain why man has received the dignity that 
cannot be justified by his human nature. Only theology which calls man an image of God can 
attempt such an ultimate explanation. The problem remains, however, how to apply the notion of 
human dignity in the case of social life and thus also to the reality of the public school, if the roots 
of this notion can be traced merely on the grounds of theology. The question is how to avoid the 
objection of religious fundamentalism, of indoctrination and intolerance. A response can be 
offered in the form of a minimalist approach that might become the basis of the pluralistic attitude 
favoured by the modern school. The suggested approach involves, firstly, the recognition of the 
transcendence of truth and of the primate of its objective nature; secondly, the recognition of the 
fact that human cognition is always concentrated on a chosen aspect of the reality and is by no 
means all-embracing; and thirdly, the recognition that the nature of truth is inexhaustible, and thus 
one should adopt a searching attitude and openness to dialogue, making allowances for the 
possibility of a mystery. The proposed minimalist approach should be acceptable to those who 
have accepted the religious perspective of their lives, as well as to ones who prefer the searching 
attitude in this respect. Tolerance means that no one owns the truth. The relationship to the truth, 
however, contributes to the nature of the bond that brings a community together. In the light of 
the proposed minimalist approach, it might be worthwhile attempting to define human dignity by 
means of a set of formulas which could be accepted, respectively, by the representatives of the 
particular approaches to the question of truth: 1. The human person is the highest of all the beings 
and constitutes a value per se (a minimalist thesis, acceptable to non-believers or those openly 
hostile to the religious perspective). 2. The human being, as the bearer of the mystery of greatness 
that is irreducible to his nature, constitutes the highest value (a balanced thesis acceptable to the 
searching minds and to the agnostics). 3. The human dignity finds its foundation in God: man was 
created in God’s image and his nature was elevated due to the act of Incarnation (a maximalist 
thesis accepted by religious people). In the current situation, however, the true source of the crisis 
that affects the modern school lies in the instrumental attitude towards school education: in 
considering success as its primary objective as well as in employing either ideologies or axiological 
neutrality in the education process, which ultimately leads to the promotion of skepticism and 
relativism. In all these instances, the very foundation of the school’s mission, namely pursuit and 
transmission of truth, is jeopardized. 
The succeeding section is entitled To Educate the Human Person. 
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Katarzyna Olbrycht investigates the topic of school axiology which consists in the values that 
are considered foundational for a given school and promoted by means of its set objectives as well 
as by the teaching methods and principles of conduct fostered throughout the educational process. 
Normally, the efficiency of a given school, its social role and authority are largely dependent on the 
coherence of all the axiological levels in question. The key question concerns the accepted ideal of 
education which determines the moral patterns to be followed, the values to be respected and the 
norms to be obeyed. Ultimately, the axiological orientation of a given school is grounded in the 
anthropology it has accepted: in its conception of the human being, of his development and destiny. 
The values, however, in order to be effectively realized, must be accepted within the school 
community. The difficulties and dilemmas experienced by most educational systems today result 
from the fact that most schools lack such a stable axiological basis. This situation is a consequence 
of the overall acceptance of the democratic ideal, which leaves values open to negotiation. The 
dilemma that modern schools thus face is whether to accept the value system of a democratic 
majority (which is susceptible to the objection that the minority values are thus being discrimina- 
ted) or rather to seek for a commonly acceptable value system that will not provoke conflict. In 
order to avoid this sort of dilemma it is proposed in the modern approaches to education that 
throughout the educational process the instrumental and the directive spheres of the human being 
should be separated. This idea rests on the assumption that students will in a natural way develop 
their own value system. Thus the traditional meaning of education is replaced by that of mere 
socialization. The main objective of school education, in this perspective, is a pragmatic prepara- 
tion of the students for solving every day problems in their lives. Even this attitude, however, at 
least implicitly manifests a certain axiological claim, namely that the fundamental significance 
belongs to the utilitarian values. In the face of the present situation of the philosophy of education, 
Catholic schools are challenged to provide an alternative teaching pattern. With their unequivocal 
axiological attitude, clear identity, and unambiguous anthropological conception, they must strive 
to provide both Christian and personal formation: students are to be educated as persons and as 
Christians, whose faith will be thus deepened and whose responsibility for the Church and her 
mission will be shaped throughout the educational process. Only then can the right to education be 
exercised fully. The mission and tasks of the Catholic school were described in the Second Vatican 
Council’s Declaration on Christian Education Gravissimum Educationis and in John Paul II’s 
Apostolic Exhortation Catechesi Tradendae. The vision presented there implies certain duties 
on the part of the Catholic teachers who need to be able to teach also the attitudes of respect, 
service, cultural identity and critical thinking. Other characteristic marks of Catholic schools inc- 
lude cultivation of school traditions, norms and codes of behaviour. A specific task for Catholic 
schools is also practical realization of Christian personalism as well as a contribution to the current 
public debate on the shape of modern school. 

Katarzyna Jasińska observes that promotion of individual freedom has become a mark of our 
times in every sphere of life. Also in the sphere of education the stress is put rather on the rights 
and individual freedom of the students than on the truth about what goodness is. As a result, 
freedom is frequently reduced to licence, while the concept of duty becomes altogether abandoned 
so that the students’ satisfaction, spontaneity and authenticity could be promoted. The approach to 
education that allows recourse to constraint, duty or obedience is perceived as jeopardizing indi- 
vidual freedom and autonomy or even as abuse of the students’ personal dignity. The problem to 
be discussed is thus whether freedom can be compatible with obedience in the educational process. 
It appears that establishing a delicate balance is indispensable here, as forced obedience may result 
in enslavement, which in turn excludes the sense of responsibility. On the other hand, rejection of 
the requirement of obedience in the educational process easily provokes anarchy and lawlessness. 
However, while analyzing the essence of obedience, its forms and sources, it is worth remembering 
that it is not obedience but enslavement that constitutes the antonym of freedom in this context. 
Obedience differs from coercion in that it is conditioned by the subject’s free will, while coercion is 
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a product of enslavement, and as such engendered by fear. Coercion is frequently a result of the 
process of “taming” by means of a system of punishment and reward which leaves a lot of room for 
manipulation. The worst type of coercion assumes the appearance of freedom promotion. Sub- 
mission to this kind of authoritarian power is a more frequent cause of crime than rebellion. It 
might seem then that an antidote for rigorous education will consist in adopting a permissive 
attitude, yet this alternative is merely apparent since it favours submission to one’s own whims 
rather than a rational pursuit of truth. Thus the question appears whether freedom consists in doing 
what one feels like. Rebellion against coercion is a step towards freedom, but it cannot be its 
warrant. The crucial question concerns the reason for rebellion, whether it is mere spite or rather 
conceit combined with anger that can easily lead to crime. On the other hand, protesting against 
evil in the name of the recognized truth will never result in a crime. The most important form of 
obedience is, therefore, one to the recognized truth. Without a reference to truth freedom is 
chaotic, directionless and easily turns into lawlessness. Thus the inherent objective of education 
appears to be obedience to the laws dictated by one’s conscience. Education that aims at this kind 
of obedience can be approached either in a technical or in a moral way. In the case of the former, 
education is seen as sociotechnology used in order to favour submission and exclude non-subordi- 
nation or rebellion. In the other case, however, education consists in offering students the neces- 
sary assistance in their independent recognition of goodness and in an obedient satisfaction of its 
requirements. In this perspective, the ultimate objective of education is assistance in reaching 
moral maturity by the students. This maturity will be manifested in their obedience to the truth 
they have discovered in the judgements of conscience, as well as in the attitude of rejection towards 
the demands that contradict the voice of their conscience. 

The next section of the articles bears the tite To Teach Critical Thinking. 

Roman Doktor presents a reflection on the necessity of developing critical reasoning in 
students throughout the process of school education. History has seen various ideas concerning 
school education and tutorship. Since the 1850’s, however, the conception of teaching as trans- 
mission of knowledge has become the dominant approach: the material to be taught has been 
systematized and divided into autonomous subjects. The 20th century in turn faced also an expe- 
rimental approach: the child was no longer seen as a miniature adult, but as an individual subject 
(as in the ideas of e.g. M. Montessori and J. Korczak). After the second world war a more revo- 
lutionary school reform was attempted. The idea of complex teaching appeared, together with the 
elimination of the plurality of school subjects. Experimental schools which no longer required class 
or form division were introduced. Along with these reforms special significance was attached to the 
question of shaping independent, critical reasoning in pupils and in students. One can distinguish 
three attitudes to this issue, in which stress was put respectively on: teaching knowledge, teaching 
skills and teaching independence. Teaching independence of thinking was always particularly 
difficult in the case of Poles, due to the coercion the Polish people suffered throughout its history. 
The lack of political independence did not enhance the freedom of thought and it generated such 
phenomena as applying double standards of thinking, prudent consideration of what one says in 
public, as well as the capability of telling untruth. All these phenomena contributed to the degra- 
dation of thinking as such. Neither does modern image culture value critical reasoning very highly. 
Instead, it promotes reflection-free persuasion and eliminates intellectual training for the sake of 
practical approach to the reality. The areas where independent reasoning is demanded dramati- 
cally diminish. Thus modern education should defend the human reason unless its task is redefined 
as that of providing utilitarian skills. The schools of the future must turn to critical reasoning, 
reward independent thinking and punish intellectual laziness, while transmitting the message that 
the power of critical reasoning lies also in the fact that it leads to success in life and creates 
opportunities to help those in need. 

Andrea Folkierska observes that the issue of critical thinking involves the question of “other- 
ness,” central to the essence of critical thought itself. The problem is whether the aim of critical 
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thinking is to eliminate “otherness” and impose one’s own attitudes on the other or rather to 
approach the other in such a way that the understanding thus achieved will have a bearing on 
the self-understanding of the one who introduces “otherness” into the dialogue with his or her own 
thought. Education consists in elevating an individual from the level of his or her direct experience 
to the spiritual level, the one of self-understanding achieved through the mediation of “otherness.” 
Philosophers such as H.-G. Gadamer and H. Arendt perceive the task of education in making 
students transcend the natural limits of their selves. School education should be seen as separate 
from that which remains the duty of the family and has social survival or socialization as its 
principal objective. The task of school education is that of introducing “newcomers” into the 
existing world so that they could interfere in it in order to provide its continuity and renewal. 
Thus, through education, there arises a bond between the newcomers and the world. This bond is 
accompanied by their sense of responsibility and it demands that they abandon the attitude of mere 
self-interest, which, however, may be in conflict with social adaptation seen as entering the network 
of human relationships that serve the satisfaction of human needs. Another significant aspect of 
school education is teaching students how to introduce novelty into the world. This is achieved 
through critical reflection, judgement and the attitude of distance. Novelty is conditioned by the 
subject’s ability to transcend him- or herself and it largely depends on the quality of school 
education. In this context, educators should be oriented towards what is unique in each human 
being, towards the students’ gifts and abilities. The essence of the educational process consists in 
changing the students’ perception of the world so that they will no longer experience it as a certainty 
which provokes no problems and so that their minds will remain open to the ultimate authority of 
reason. Introducing the student into the world means introducing what is new into what has already 
been present. In practice, this involves acquiring the distance towards one’s own historicity, a turn 
towards the tradition and entering the dialogue with the idea of the analyzed texts. So understood, 
critical thinking is, however, difficult to advance in Polish schools of the present day, as the process 
of education itself, as well as the school system, have been subdued to economic objectives. In the 
reality of the Poland of today, the human being is no longer perceived, even in academic education, 
as the homo sapiens, but merely as the animal laborans, preoccupied with social survival. Conse- 
quently, throughout the educational process, the emphasis has been shifted from teaching “use- 
less” knowledge and instead has been placed on teaching the skills that are useful in life. 

Pawet Kawalec discusses two varieties of critical thinking, described respectively as mundane 
and extramundane, the latter frequently giving way to the former. The mundane variety of critical 
thinking was applied by the sophists, who excelled in the skill of drawing their adversaries’ atten- 
tion to mere appearances of truth and thus could easily mislead them. Indeed, throughout history, 
skillful recourse to apparent semblance to truth did enable domination over the populace. An 
attitude related to the mundane variety of critical thinking is represented by Callicles in Plato’s 
dialogue Gorgias. Callicles holds that all laws are made by the weak in order to safeguard their 
interests against those in power. The mundane variety of critical thinking is supposed to make one 
aware of situations when the course of human affairs violates nature, even if it were to involve 
putting the commonly accepted social order into question. Socrates in turn, in his dialogue with 
Phaidros, presents arguments against the mundane variety of critical thinking, pointing to the 
contradiction inherent in its foundations: even a sophist remains inevitably vulnerable to the 
internal conflict between the truth that he has himself recognized and its appearances that he 
conveys to others. Yet Callicles would respond to such an objection by pointing that the commonly 
shared convictions are frequently grounded in tradition, in conventions and in the state law which 
he considered as imposed against the laws of nature. However, the controversy as such provokes 
the question whether it is at all possible, especially in critical thinking, to go beyond the laws of 
nature. An answer to this question can be found in John Paul II’s Encyclical Letter Fides et ratio, 
where the Pope says: “The world and the events of history cannot be understood in depth without 
professing faith in the God who is at work in them. Faith sharpens the inner eye, opening the mind 
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to discover in the flux of events the workings of Providence. Therefore, reason and faith cannot be 
separated without diminishing the capacity of men and women to know themselves, the world and 
God in an appropriate way” (No. 16). What is more, “Faith liberates reason in so far as it allows 
reason to attain correctly what it seeks to know and to place it within the ultimate order of things, in 
which everything acquires true meaning. In brief, human beings attain truth by way of reason 
because, enlightened by faith, they discover the deeper meaning of all things and most especially of 
their own existence” (No. 20). Thus, in the light of the papal text it appears that which variety of 
critical thinking is accepted depends on one’s relationship to the faith: the extramundane one 
preserves its unity with the faith, while the mundane one undermines the faith at its very root. 
This pattern was also reflected in the further development of the attitude to critical thinking 
favored by Callicles: in the ideas proposed by Montesgqieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Comte, Spencer, 
Dewey, Marx and Freud. They all would put into question the convictions and principles that 
couldn’t be rationally justified by reference to the laws of nature. Such was also the background of 
later positivistic mentality which stressed efficacy in mastering nature and advocated technological 
advancement, considering science, a product of reason, as its only authority, and thus strengthening 
the conviction of the rightness of the mundane attitude to critical thinking. Since the times of 
Socrates, unlimited criticism that puts into doubt any conviction that can be neither inferred from 
a “rational basis” nor confronted with experience has been considered as the main accomplishment 
of critical thinking in its mundane variety. Thus also teaching critical thinking in academic educa- 
tion has become incorporated into the positivistic mentality that has confined human rationality to 
the realm of sensual experience. The conflict naturally resulting from the occurrence of contra- 
dictory convictions is then resolved by the adoption of a relativistic attitude which demands that 
critical appraisal of a conviction be made within the frame of reference part of which the conviction 
in question has become. Therefore, it would appear that the argumentation that follows the rules of 
critical thinking is not of pragmatic nature and is aimed rather at pointing at the limitations of the 
human reason. As a result, one can say that in teaching critical thinking the proper attitude should 
be the reverse of what Callicles holds: the laws of nature cannot be the ultimate point of the human 
pursuit of the unshakeable foundations that are irrefutable to critical thinking. Ultimately, critical 
thinking, in its extramundane variety, can reach its fullness only by retaining its unity with the faith, 
as was aptly pointed out already by St. Anselm. 

The succeeding section is entitled Dilemmas of the Reform. 

Grzegorz Lech subjects the tendencies in the reform of the educational system currently 
introduced in Poland to a deep criticism. One the one hand, one can notice among them numerous 
interesting trends, such as diversification of the teaching methods, promotion of the interdiscipli- 
nary approach and of the use of digital technologies which open up new, yet known teaching 
strategies. These trends involve a change in the position of the teacher who will be bound to 
assume the role of not only educator, but also manager, producer and director. Moreover, due 
to the imminent development of the on-line teaching system the actual school building where 
lessons are conducted or the direct relationship between the teacher and his students will no longer 
be required. The “traditionally” functioning schools will in turn become open institutions coope- 
rating with universities and cultural centres. In the future, one might expect school lessons to be 
conducted not necessarily by teachers, but rather by actors, journalists or academics. Not infre- 
quently, will they be carrying out educational, possibly interdisciplinary projects financed by the 
European Union. On the other hand, however, one is unable to point to a single ordering method 
employed in the introduction of all these changes. A certain postmodernist approach has domina- 
ted the current philosophy of education. There is no longer one teaching paradigm to be realized, 
and the opposition between the novelty and the tradition is lifted and accompanied by axiological 
relativism. The multiplicity of textbooks and teaching curricula is not only a blessing, but also 
a curse of our times and a source of systematic chaos. The most frightening phenomenon is the 
resulting lack of continuity between the knowledge acquired by students in lower secondary school 
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and that gained by them in general secondary school. The changes we are currently witnessing in 
Poland can be seen as not really a reform, but rather as a revolution, since a reform normally 
introduces changes into an already existing system without implying its radical or qualitative trans- 
formation. Moreover, the authors of the current educational “reform” were neither teachers or 
students, nor parents, and today, none of the groups in question is convinced about the justification 
of the introduced changes. While reflecting on their direction, one observes that the current times 
are witnessing the end of general high school and the end of systematic education that aims at 
providing students with a broad and multicontextual knowledge. Instead, school education has 
been transformed into a course that prepares students for the final exams. No longer are particular 
subjects taught, instead courses are given. This general approach affects the students who thus tend 
to eliminate from the horizon of their interests all those aspects of their own education that do not 
serve its pragmatic objectives. As a result, schools are perceived rather as teaching centres that 
offer particular services than as educational institutions, while the concern for stimulating the 
growth of the human person throughout the educational process is considered old-fashioned. 
Paradoxically, all these phenomena expressing the domination of relativistic and pragmatic attitu- 
des are accompanied by the appearance of an astonishingly high number of institutions responsible 
for the control and supervision of schools, as well as by the imposition upon the teachers of 
numerous formal requirements which are bureaucratic in nature. One can say that the postmodern 
“Kafkan” school calls for a special axiological sensitivity. 

Ryszard Legutko presents some observations on the current trends in educational attitudes in 
Poland which he finds at least disturbing. Most students in Polish schools experience difficulties 
with reading and listening comprehension, which brings grave consequences later in their lives. The 
inability to comprehend one’s interlocutor can be noticed also in press polemics, in politicians’ 
debates, as well as in various reports in the media. Similar trends are at work also in the western 
countries and the view of the future in this field is by no means optimistic. General knowledge that 
today’s students have is scarce and intellectual contact with young people is hard to establish, as it 
involves explanation of even the most basic and fundamental concepts: names such as, for instance, 
Shakespeare or Homer are no longer universally recognized. Unfortunately, the Polish education 
reformers have adopted the American reductionist model as the pattern to follow in their efforts. 
The goal that is thus being pursued consists in the abandonment of teaching literature and history 
or sciences in a solid way and in giving the students practical skills instead which will enable them to 
act efficiently in daily life: fill in application and tax forms, understand stock news, operate com- 
puter programs and speak English. The traces of knowledge that is scornfully termed as theoretical, 
scholastic or encyclopedic are being gradually eliminated from the educational process in favour of 
shaping in the students the ability to develop in the future any skill that they might find useful in 
their careers. This ideal of an educated person bears marks of absurd: on the one hand, it overlooks 
the fact that school education is normally the only opportunity to absorb knowledge and informa- 
tion about the world one receives, while on the other hand, it introduces an apparent hiatus 
between the scholastic option and the teaching of skills. The fact is though that a lack of knowledge 
is as grave a defect in education as a lack of skills. The paradox of the implementation of the 
American educational model in Poland lies in the fact that while the “scholastic” knowledge 
disappears, gaining new skills brings miserable effects. Thus schools have largely become institu- 
tions which serve preserving intellectual ordinariness and in fact leave the duty of education to the 
parents who have no other choice, but accept it unless they find it unnecessary for their children to 
participate in culture. In the present form, education must be seen as socialization rather than 
shaping the minds or knowledge transmission. 

Magdalena Marzec critically approaches the education reform implemented currently in Po- 
land, contrasting its expected results with the reality. The main postulate of the proponents of the 
reform was to change the current trend in which knowledge transmission was perceived as the main 
objective of the educational process and to complement it with teaching practical skills useful in 
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everyday life, as well as with shaping students’ personalities. Another goal of the reform was to 
change the so-far uniform curricula and syllabuses so that the teachers would operate in the 
contexts of technology and mass culture familiar to the students in their daily lives. An important 
factor that stimulated the reform was also the need to adjust the Polish educational system to the 
pattern common for the united Europe. Thus it was stressed that the intended change would result 
in an increase in the number of high school graduates, in an improvement in the quality of teaching 
and in the enhancement of educational opportunities of the young people living away from the 
industrialized centres. Years 1997-2001 witnessed the final stage of the implementation of the 
reform. The two most significant novelties thus introduced consisted in the introduction of a new 
schooling system (elementary school for 6-12 year olds, lower secondary school for 13-15 year olds, 
general secondary for 16-18 year olds, followed by five years of academic training) and in a change 
in the educational philosophy. The ultimate objective of these novelties was to encourage as many 
students as possible to obtain the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. A system of tests and external 
examinations was introduced to make the requirements uniform for all students and the teaching 
results comparable. In the face of the reform, teachers initially feared the accompanying chaos and 
their worries have turned out well-justified. On the part of the teacher, interdisciplinary teaching, 
which is inherent in the reform, involves the necessity to grasp many subjects. Moreover, teachers 
frequently demonstrate unwilling attitudes to the idea that they should propose their own sylla- 
buses and they fear that the diversity thus generated will result in the overall lowering of the 
teaching level. Also the management of schools by the local government has caused the risk of 
incompetent people taking important decisions about education related issues. While the reform 
has made many teachers redundant, the new schooling system frequently makes the students 
commute long distances. Due to their poor financial condition, schools are unable to provide extra 
classes for students who have problems with following the regular curriculum. In turn, the reduc- 
tion of the number of trade schools and thus an influx of new students in grammar schools has 
resulted in lowering the general level of education among those preparing for academic training. 
The introduction of lower secondary schools has not met the expectations cherished by the pro- 
ponents of the reform, and particular difficulties can be observed in the frequently abortive at- 
tempts to introduce interdisciplinary teaching and to construct syllabuses. 

Jacek Wojtysiak reflects on the state of philosophical education in Polish schools. One can 
observe that the scarce presence of philosophy in Polish culture is conditioned by the actual lack of 
philosophical instruction on the levels of both primary and secondary education. Thus references 
to philosophy or foundational debates in radio and television literary programs, in programs on art, 
in the press, as well as in other media, even in discussions involving religion, are only very rare. 
Also, intellectuals participating in public discussions frequently do not demonstrate logical clarity 
or make competent references to philosophical issues. As a matter of fact, one can risk saying that 
the philosophical horizons of an average Polish literary critic are narrowed down to existentialism 
and postmodernism. Public debates in Poland and generally public life lack fundamental references 
to the questions of the outlook upon life. One can notice that disciplines such as art, literature or 
psychology occupy a much higher position in the public space than philosophy, which, however, 
should be an essential point of reference to all of them. Indeed, the public function of philosophy is 
that of cementing all the domains of culture by “filling the free space” between science, art, religion 
and practical human activity. It is also on the grounds of philosophy that the dialogue between 
science and religion takes place. Thus philosophy is the meeting point of ideas and a stimulus for 
their transformation: later such ideas find their expression in art, while in life they translate into 
individual and collective action. The power of philosophy rests in posing questions that wake us 
from our intellectual slumbers. They make us wonder at the world anew, doubt what is generally 
acknowledged and they introduce animating ferment into culture. The way to retrieve the proper 
place of philosophy in culture is through providing solid foundational philosophical education in 
schools. Although many educators are opposed to such an innovation and argue that Polish schools 
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are unprepared for such a change both in the sense of the lack of professional teaching staff and the 
lack of teaching material, one can point to many positive changes in this respect that are already 
visible. A philosophy course taken in general secondary school should have the following objecti- 
ves: providing the students with knowledge on the spiritual output of our culture, awakening their 
sensitivity to new ideas and values, deepening their understanding of the world and also their 
outlook upon the world, enabling them to critical thinking so that they will be able to approach 
intellectual problems in an interdisciplinary way, to understand the essence of basic concepts and to 
pass rational judgment. 

Agnieszka Lekka-Kowalik refers in her reflection to the address given in 1930 by the renow- 
ned Polish philosopher Kazimierz Twardowski on the occasion of being granted an honorary 
doctorate by the University of Poznań. According to Twardowski, the special dignity of the uni- 
versity springs from its role of an academic institution responsible for discovering and recognizing 
scientific truths and probabilities, as well as for educating students in the skill of pursuing them. 
Indeed, the pursuit of truth is considered by Twardowski as the defining element of the university 
which secures its spiritual independence, and as such constitutes its differentia specifica making it 
possible to differentiate the university from other institutions which serve other social tasks. Thus 
three functions of the university can be distinguished: the cognitive one (discovering new truths), 
the educational one (teaching the rules of research and deepening the love for truth in the stu- 
dents), and the reformative one (the results of the research are used to enhance the human life both 
in the moral and in the socio-moral sense). In his address, Twardowski pointed to the fact that 
truth, due to its exceptional nature of the resolving authority in the case of any controversy, must 
be the foundation of human convictions and solidarity, also on the social level. The primary source 
of the dignity of the university can be thus seen in the mutual feedback between the human mind 
and truth. Thus a special position within the university structure should be granted to philosophy, 
an indispensable discipline within the university, the discipline which is not merely a theory and 
explication of the world, but a calling to pursue in one’s life what has been recognized as just and 
rightful. Modern universities, however, have departed from the idea of the dignity of the university 
as described by Twardowski, while particular states have adopted new laws which ascribe the name 
of university to institutions which follow patterns that are entirely different from the classical one. 
This change reflects the ones that can be observed in the sphere of broadly understood culture: 
Philosophy is no longer perceived as pursuit of wisdom, and truth is seen rather as a quality 
characteristic of judgments concerning the physical and psychological phenomena and not of those 
relating to the sphere of human spirit. The tendency to reduce philosophy to the encoding of 
linguistic senses or to the expression of the philosopher’s social status or still to his or her self- 
-expression is accompanied by the one to deny the qualification of truth or falsity to judgments of 
non-factual nature. Thus the judgments which express appreciation or duty are considered as 
subjective and not liable to intersubjective verification. The readiness to separate value judgments 
from factual ones goes hand in hand with the inclination to replace the quality of truthfulness with 
that of efficacy. The final blow to the classical conception of the university was given by the 
postmodern refutation of the truth as such and by substituting it by local, subjective, changeable 
truths which claim no absolute validity. The process to which academic research was subjected can 
be described as following: Firstly, it was claimed that the world is incomprehensible as such and the 
only possible academic manoeuvre is to build theories of its particular aspects. Then, another claim 
was made, namely, that the only object of cognition can be facts, and finally, that truth (even the 
truth about facts) is not recognized but rather constituted. In this light the objective of the uni- 
versity is seen as providing effective means for constituting truths by way of negotiation and 
through pursuing some chosen extra-cognitive aims. However, paradoxically, these new ideas on 
philosophy and on the function of the university are of philosophical nature and demand philo- 
sophical justification which can be provided only by classical philosophy, motivated by the pursuit 
of objective truth rather than by the search for any other means for any other goals. A good 
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commentary on the present condition of philosophy was offered by Pope John Paul II in his 
Encyclical Letter Fides et ratio: “To be consonant with the word of God, philosophy needs first 
of all to recover its sapiential dimension as a search for the ultimate and overarching meaning of 
life. This first requirement is in fact most helpful in stimulating philosophy to conform to its proper 
nature. In doing so, it will be not only the decisive critical factor which determines the foundations 
and limits of the different fields of scientific learning, but will also take its place as the ultimate 
framework of the unity of human knowledge and action, leading them to converge towards a final 
goal and meaning. This sapiential dimension is all the more necessary today, because the immense 
expansion of humanity’s technical capability demands a renewed and sharpened sense of ultimate 
values. If this technology is not ordered to something greater than a merely utilitarian end, then it 
could soon prove inhuman and even become potential destroyer of the human race” (No. 81). 

The next section is entitled Teaching and Training Outside School. 

Adam F. Baran presents the situation of Polish scouting organizations after the historical 
breakthrough of the year 1989, and outlines the current trends in their development, as well as 
the problems they are facing together with the educational tasks they must undertake for the sake 
of the public good. Polish scouting survived the communist times without changing its principal 
idea and it succeeded in adapting its program, forms and methods of work, as well as its organi- 
zational structure, to the changeable historical situation and civilizational challenges. It is from this 
perspective that reflection on its further future should be undertaken. Scouting meets the functions 
of non-governmental organizations by satisfying the young people’s need for group identification, 
for entering the network of human relationships, for self-realization, for developing their interests 
and contributing to the growth of the local community or the nation as such. Due to the multiplicity 
of non-governmental organizations in the modern civil society, scouting, in order to preserve its 
special position, must prepare young people for active and wise participation in social and political 
life, teach them the methods of action characteristic of the democratic state and so prepare them 
for participation in public life and for responding to the contemporary moral challenges, the more 
so as the major postulates of Christian ethics are frequently questioned in the modern world. 
Scouting should also aim at deepening young people’s religious life and shape their moral stances 
so that they could resist the predominating materialistic, skeptical and relativistic attitudes and 
wisely approach moral dilemmas and matters of conflict. The principal task of scouting is to form 
open minds and upright character of its members. 

Marek Budajczak analyzes the practice of home education as it currently develops in Poland 
and presents it against the background of the modern ethos of education. The source of the 
problem which this issue poses in Poland is the lack of a definite resolution as to who is responsible 
for the shape of education a given child receives. It has not been clearly stated whether the decision 
rests with the educational authorities, with the parents or with the student him- or herself. The 
educational system in Poland is supposed to reflect certain social and political concerns (among 
them protection of human rights, enhancement of freedom, justice and world peace) as well as to 
realize Poland’s international commitment, monitored by the Special Rapporteur of the Right to 
Education of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights, to provide education to all the 
citizens in accordance with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Declaration itself, 
however, states, “Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to 
their children” (article 26, point 3). Coinciding statements can be found in the Declaration on 
Christian Education Gravissimum educationis, which postulates that parents be recognized as 
primary and principal educators. In the 1980’s, in numerous states, there appeared demands to 
have home education legalized so that the parents’ position, respected in the international law, 
should be given proper significance also in the state law itself. The struggle for the respect for the 
tights of the parents brought various results depending on the country. In Poland, home education 
had been a many centuries-long tradition. Yet after the second world war, the state monopoly on 
education was legalized, thus formally excluding the possibility of home education. The situation 
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changed only after the system transformation of 1989, when the democratic possibilities of foun- 
ding private schools appeared. The bill on education passed by Polish Parliament in 1991 allowed 
school headmasters to give permission to those parents who requested that their children be 
educated at home. Although it might seem that the right of the parents to decide about the 
educational future of their children was therefore granted, yet the further amendments to this 
law, as well as the openly negative attitudes towards home education demonstrated by the edu- 
cational officials, have introduced a lot of legal disorder into the matter and created problems of 
practical nature. The obstacles that Polish parents encounter while giving their children home 
education include excessive control by the educational authorities, an excessive number of exams 
to be passed by the children, and the necessity to report at any time at the local educational centre. 
The social reception of home education in Poland demonstrates in turn that a vast majority of 
people are rather skeptical about its effects, and the phenomenon as such happens to be perceived 
as a source of bewilderment. However, the families that practise home education have formed 
associations and keep close relationships, thus becoming a community. Home education should be 
recognized as a lawful form of education and it should be allowed on the principle of subsidiarity 
which holds that the central authority should have merely a subsidiary function, performing only 
those tasks that cannot be performed effectively at a more immediate or local level. 

In the section Interviews of the Ethos Patrycja Mikulska talks to Michat Bobrzyriski, 
renowned educator, teacher, scouting instructor and private school founder from Lublin, about his 
inspirations and motivations, as well as about his ideas concerning the philosophy of education and 
the ethos of the teacher. 

The section entitled He Who Bene Distinguit, Bene Docet... includes a selection of 
distichs by Adam Rodziriski, preceded by a short editorial introduction. 

The section Thinking about the Fatherland... includes a reprint of an essay by 
Tomasz Strzembosz about the impact of the social factor on the education of the young generation. 
The reflections are concentrated on the case of the last fifty years of Polish history and include 
numerous references to the events and persons that have contributed to introducing falsehood into 
the public sphere and have made truly patriotic upbringing of the young generation hardly possible. 

In the section Notes and Reviews Anna Szudra reviews Wychowanie persona- 
listyczne [Personlistic Education] edited by F. Adamski, while Fr. Alfred M. Wierzbicki presents 
Z naszego półwiecza. Wspomnienia absolwentów filologii polskiej Katolickiego Uniwersytetu Lu- 
belskiego rocznik 1951-1955 [From Our Half-Century. Recollections by the Graduates of the 
Polish Philology Department at the Catholic University of Lublin from the Years 1951-1955. 

The section concludes with the Proposals of the Ethos. 

The section Reports includes a report by Piotr Ślęczka, SDS, on an international congress 
“The Splendour of Life: Gospel, Science and Ethics. Perspectives for Bioethics Ten Years after 
Evangelium Vitae,” held by the Pontifical Academy for Life at the Pontifical Lateran University in 
Rome, a report by Agnieszka Lekka-Kowalik on the 8th International Symposium on Metaphysics 
in the series “Tasks of Modern Metaphysics,” entitled “Substance — Nature — Natural Law,” held at 
the Catholic University of Lublin, and a report by Agata Mróz and Piotr Pawlak on the 8th 
ETHICOMP International Conference on the Social and Ethical Impacts of Information and 
Communication Technologies, held at Linköping University in Sweden. 

In the section Through the Prism of the Ethos Tadeusz Styczeń, SDS, writes about 
the symbolism of the event of planting an oak tree in the garden of a Lublin hospital on the day of 
John Paul II’s birthday, 18 May, 2006. 

The section of Bibliography contains a bibliography of John Paul II’s addresses from the 
years 1992-2005 on the ethos of the youth. 

The volume concludes with the Notes about the Authors. 
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